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A Syntactical Note on sick nennen 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sies: — The German construction of sich 
nennen followed by the nominative case has 
sometimes been considered incorrect. It may 
therefore serve a purpose to show its compara- 
tive frequency. 

In the Schlegel-Tieck translation of Shakes- 
peare we find tbds construction frequently; cf. 
Der Widerspenstigen Zahmung, Einleitung: 

Seid ihr mein Weib und nennt mich nicht mein 
Mann? 

and Act 4, Sc. 5 : 

Das trifft sich gut, fur deinen Sohn am besten; 
Und naoh Verwandtschaft nun wie naeh dem Alter 
Hag ioh dich jetzt geliebter Yater nennen. 

Other references are given in various diction- 
aries (Grimm, Sanders), and in some Gram- 
mars (Curme, for example) ; in short, the con- 
struction is sanctioned by good authority. 

William E. Peice. 

State Education Department, Albany, N. Y. 



Concerning a Passage in Goethe's 

Hermann und Dorothea 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sies: — The fine opening passage to the 
eighth canto of Goethe's Hermann und Doro- 
thea seems to have been misunderstood not only 
by one of our American editors of the epic but 
also by Ellen Frothingham in her well-known 
translation of the poem, the version which is 
included in the Harvard Classics. 

Goethe's hero and heroine, as we read, walk 
together 

" entgegeii der sinkenden Sonne, 
Die in Wolken sich tief, gewitterdrohend verhtillte, 
Aus dem Schleier, bald bier bald dort, mit glflhenden 

Blicken 
Strahlend fiber das Feld die ahnungsvolle Beleueh- 

tung." 



The point at issue is the meaning of Blicken j 
this word surely does not here signify "inter- 
mittent flashes of lightning." What the poet 
had in mind is this: the setting sun, through 
rifts in the gathering storm clouds, shoots out 
over the darkening landscape its last slanting 
rays, thus producing the ominous light or 
illumination (ahnungsvolle Beleuchtung) . A 
grammatical analysis of the passage, to say 
nothing of further considerations, forbids any 
other interpretation; moreover, a parallel use 
of Blick is to be found in the poefs Tasso, his 
Wilhelm Meister and his Wahlverwandtschaf- 
ten. And to the writer's knowledge over half a 
dozen other authors from Hartmann von Aue 
down to Gottfried Keller employ the word in 
connection with the sun. 

In conclusion it may be interesting to note 
that the following passages in Milton and 
Thomson present a picture which reminds one, 
in a general way, of the natural phenomenon 
depicted in ) the Goethean lines above. In 
Milton we read — 

"As, when from mountain-tops the dusky clouds 
Ascending, while the North-wind sleeps, o'erspread 
Heaven's cheerful face, the louring element 
Scowls o'er the darkened landskip snow or shower, 
If chance the radiant sun, with farewell sweet, 
Extend his evening beam." 

(Paradise Lost.) 

And in his Seasons Thomson tells us how 

"the downward sun 
Looks out, effulgent, from amid the flush 
Of broken clouds." 



C. H. Ibeeshoet. 



University of_ Wisconsin. 



BRIEF MENTION 



The English Language, by Logan Pearsall 
Smith (London, Williams and Norgate; New 
York, Henry Holt & Co., 1912). Here are 
nine well composed chapters introducing the 
general reader to some of the most important 
aspects pf the subject. The writer is well 
equipped in knowledge and treats his topics 
with philosophic insight. His style is clear, 
and his sincerity of purpose restrains him from 
obscuring doctrine with a pedantic display of 
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details. In a book so limited in size and so 
specifically addressed to the non-technical 
reader no topic can be treated exhaustively; 
but under these restraints, Mr. Smith has suc- 
ceeded in giving a lucid account of events of 
history and of linguistic processes. One of the 
most important questions discussed in the first 
chapter is thus wisely answered, "the disap- 
pearance of grammatical forms is not a loss, 
but a gain," with this comment, " Simplicity 
of language is, in fact, like other kinds of sim- 
plicity, a product of high civilization, not a 
primitive condition; and the advance of analy- 
sis, the creation of words expressing abstract 
relations, is one of the most remarkable tri- 
umphs of the human intellect." " Foreign Ele- 
ments" are well defined, with the omission, 
however, of the influence of French on prepo- 
sitional phrases and idiomatic uses of many 
verbs. In the chapter on " Word-making," an 
overstatement is committed in the words " and 
we find, perhaps, the most vivid and idiomatic 
of English compounds in words of abuse and 
contempt like lickspittle, skinflint, swillpot, 
spitfire. This form or method of composition 
is very restricted in English, and it is derived 
from the French. There is also overstatement 
or too partial statement, if not serious error, in 
the contention that in the older language the ap- 
peal was "to the imagination and feelings rather 
than to the intellect" (p. 84), whereas the pres- 
ent demand is to a corresponding degree " for 
clearness of thought and precise definition in 
language rather than for emotional power " (p. 
60), because "modern language is for pur- 
poses of use not beauty " (p. 97), since " science 
cares for nothing about emotion or vivid pre- 
sentation" (pp. 124-5). It is the philosophic 
side of the subject that receives most attention, 
and the reader will be stimulated to reflect on 
the 'date of words/ on the conditions under 
which some words have fallen into disuse and 
others have become customary. The writer 
deals with the "mental atmosphere" of the 
successive epochs of the language with marked 
earnestness and a welcome touch of enthusiasm. 
To observe with him the changes in use of this 
word 'enthusiasm' (p. 242), for example, is 
one of the many lessons he would teach. The 
book is to be commended as a treatise in which 
political history and changes in thought and 
culture are suggestively considered with refer- 
ence to influence on the language. 



of G. Vidossich. The series is auspiciously 
opened with Goldoni's II Bugiardo, edited by 
Dr. E. Maddalena of Vienna, one of the most 
learned and enthusiastic authorities on the life 
and works of Goldoni. His notes not only ex- 
plain the difficulties of the text, but furnish 
much information about the relation of this 
play to Goldoni's other comedies, and about the 
language and customs of Venice in the eigh- 
teenth century. As the dramatist states in his 
Memoires, the subject of the play was suggested 
to him by Corneille's Le Menteur, which he had 
seen acted in Italian; but he follows the French 
work only in a few scenes and in the general 
lines of some of the characters, combining into 
a consistent plot his reminiscences of Corneille 
and elements derived from other sources or 
from his own imagination. Not all readers 
will agree with Dr. Maddalena that II Bugiardo 
is "per arguzia e movimento ben superiore al 
Menteur; " but it is well worth reading for its 
own sake, and as an interesting specimen of 
Goldoni's style at the time when he was gradu- 
ally breaking away from the conventional and 
inartistic comedy of masks. Four of the masks, 
including two who speak in dialect, Pantalone 
and Arlecchino, still appear among the char- 
acters ; but the author shows his growing inde- 
pendence by carefully individualizing them. 
Altogether the text is very useful for studying 
different aspects of Goldoni's work, 

K. MoK. 



The " denxieme edition revue et completee " 
of Volume I of Lanson's indispensable Manuel 
oibliographique de la litUrature frangaise 
(Hachette, 1911) is simply a reprint of the 
first edition, with the addition, on loose leaves, 
of the eight pages of corrections which had al- 
ready been furnished to subscribers to the 
whole work. 



Baccoltina Scolastica is the title of a new 
series of annotated texts published by M. 
Quidde at Trieste, under the general direction 



Professor Colbert Searles has recently issued, 
in the Stanford University Publications, a cata- 
logue of the library of Jean Chapelain. The 
books which constituted it have long since been 
scattered, and the present catalogue was pre- 
pared from a manuscript list of their titles 
preserved in the Bibliotheque Rationale. It is 
of interest as showing the works that were 
included in what was doubtless one of the 
best stocked private libraries of the seventeenth 
century. 



